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became an enactment which, in Maitland's words, "in many ways marks the
end of feudalism." In foreign affairs the baronial Council had, largely
through the work of Simon de Montfort, concluded the active negotiations
which had been going on for five years with France (1254-9). The
Treaty of Paris (December 1259), which is largely his work, terminated the
English claim, that damnosa haereditas, upon Normandy, Anjou, Touraine,
Maine, and Poitou; the French king ceded to Henry his rights in the
bishoprics and cities of Limoges, Cahors, and PeYigord; the Agenais was
to remain provisionally in French hands while Henry was to receive the
revenues of the province in the form of an annual rent; and the restored
rights as well as the already existing English possessions in Gascony were
to be held as fiefs from the French Crown. In addition, Louis undertook
to pay Henry the upkeep of five hundred knights for two years. The
second and third of these stipulations were to lead to trouble in later
reigns, and a satisfactory settlement of them was never reached; hi a sense
the Hundred Years' War dates from the disputes arising out of these
promised restorations. But the surrender of the claim to the northern
territories helped to complete for England the nationalising process which
their loss had begun; and the definition of the position of the English
King in regard to the French Crown constituted, from a French point of
view, an "acte de haute politique," as the late M, Auguste Longnon termed
it, an essential step in the formation of French national unity. Both carried
the two countries forward to the time when their community of institutions
and culture weakened and each was to make its characteristic contribution
to the European order.